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The Imjsact of Chapter 2 ECIA on 
- One State: A Case Analysis 

this study attempted, using a single state, its state education 
agency (SEA) and each of its local education agencies (LEAs): to gather 
comprehensive data on expenditures under Chapter 2 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 (ECIA)i to compare Chapter 2 
c'xpenditures with those in the Various categorical grant programs 
eoasblidatid into Chapter 2; to collect perceptions of LEA Chapter 2 
administrators regarding various aspects of Chapter 2; and to attempt to 
plate the information collected in both an historical perspective 
relative to previous federal consolidation initiatives and in the role of 
the fediral government in education. 

Historically, federal legislation and federal funding in education 

« 

has been primarily restricted to categorical funding programs which were 
quite narrowly focused and at least arguably targeted toward achieving 
specific objectives related to the national interest. As was noted by 
Vogel (1982), "Although federal education programs still exhibit some 
ambivalehce of purpose, certain fundamental concerns have remained quite 
constant for more than a decade." She identifies the following five 

# 

central cdhcerns: . 

- Equal educational opportunity 

- Inducement of specif ic state and loc a l ec iax:atj0P- services 
which are in the nati^>flaJ interest to enhance 

Educational research and Vun o^tion 
Reform of state and local 



- Compensation for reductions ^in t axJ^ase 
In the context of these fundamehtal concerns, which provided the 
basis for narrowly targeted federal education legislation^ there was a 

i 
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great deal of discussion and debate about the probable impact of the 
removal of some of the program and targeting restrictions which 
characterized federal categorical programs in education, in essence, the 
basic policy question raised was the extent to which federal eafegbrical 
program goals, which were avowedly focused upon issues of riatidrial 
interest, would continue to be pursued under some less restrictive system 
of funding in education. 

The Educational Gbrisbl idatibri and Imprbvemerit Act bf 1981 (ECIA)^ 
passed by Gbrigress arid funded iri accbrdarice with the Omnibus Education 
Recbnci 1 iatidh Act of 1981 * represents one outcome of the debate over 
federal control of programs and targetino in the education area. 
Chapter 2 of ECIA provided for the consol idacion of some twenty-eight 
(28) program authorizations previolisly authorized on a categorical basis 
\ "into a single authorization of grants to States for the same purposes 
set forth in the provisions of law" for those previous categorical 
programs "but to be used in accordance with the educational needs and 
priorities of State anri local educational agencies as determined by such 
agencies." [Chapter 2, Sec. 561. (a)]. A further purpose of Chapter 2 was 
". . . to greatly reduce the eribrmbus admiriistrative arid paperwork burden 
imposed upoji schbbls. . [Chapter 2^ Sec. 561. (a)]. The Chapter 2 
corisolidatibn cbntains fbur subchapters (Basic Skills Development, 
Educatibrial iTTiprbvemerits arid Support Services^ Spicial projects. 
Secretary's Bisc^etibnary Furids) which ideritify the purposes for which 
the furids may be used. The act prbvides rid furidirig restrictidris or 
prescrip**idris fdr support of programs either within or among subchapters, 
giving each local education agency discretion over the allocation bf 
funds to any subchapter area or areas in accordariee with Ibcal needs and 
priorities. V 
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The Ameriean Assbeiatibh of School Adinihistratbrs (AASA)* at the 
request of the UiSi Sbverrimeht AecbUntihg Office, cbhducted a survey bf a 
sample bf sehbbl districts tb "attempt tb^ assess the impact Cjf Chapter 2 
bri ^ocal educatibri agencies by comparing the funding through the 1981-82 
categbrical programs tb funding through the 1982-83 block grant del ivery 
system and by asking specifically how school districts are spending their 
Chapter 2 money." (AASA^ 1983) Their survey was sent to a ratndom sample 
of 2500 school districts (of the approximately 16,000 school districts in 
—the' — country), had approximately a 45% return rate, and was bf a 
self -report nature. . The data generated by the AASA survey provide some 
interesting, although limited, insights into the 1982-83 expenditure bf 
Chapter 2 funds. Most prominent among, their findings was the fiscal 
' impact based upon district size. The majbr finding was that "ECIA 
Chapter E sends larger sums to more small school districts arid drairis 
funds from large urbari ceriters." the AASA survey also attempted to 
determine the exterit bf the Chapter 2 expenditures within each of the 
categbrical prbgrams cbrisblidated in Chapter 2. This information, 
collected on a sample basiSs was self-reported rather than independently 
collected and was not directly linked to the amount of funds expended, in 
these categorical areas from the preceding year. The data presented, 
therefore^ provided a restricted insight into the nature arid exterit bf 
shifts reflecting local funding priorities and their relatioriship to 
previously articulated natibnal furidirig priorities, the basic policy 
issue raised earlier in this seetibri —the extent to which federal 
categorical program gbals have cbritiriued to be pursued under ECIA 
Chapter 2— •remains as an issue in need bf examiriatibri. 
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. Hethdds and Data Sources 
Data for this study were collected in a variety of ways and from a 
variety of sources. The^ following summarizes the nature of the data 
collected, its method of collection, and its source: 

1. FY82 expenditures in the categori<:<sl programs consolidated in 

_ 0 _ 

ECIA Chapter 2 were collected for each of the LEAs in the 
state. Sincis the federal categorical funds were administered 
through a variety of SEA and bEA officials it was necessary to 
contact a number of different ^individuals to collect these 
data. In those instances where categorical grants were 
administered and funded through the SEA^ interviews and, in some 
instances, examinatibn of project applications were held to 
detehhirie the amount of funding within each category which had 
been granted to iach of the state's LEAs. Where the categorical 
grants were granted directly to LEAs (independent of the SEA), 
the rispdrisible-LEA officials were interviewed to determine the 
amount of funding received. 

2. FY83 and FY84 Chapter 2 expenditures were collected for each of 
the state's LEAs. These expenditures were collected by 
examining the Ghaipter 2 project appl icatidns^ including all 
project amendments. Since the LEA Chapter 2 project 
applications required that ' expenditures bi directly identified 
relative to the categorical programs cbrisdli dated by Chapter 2 
it was possible to apportion total FY83 expenditures under 
Chapter 2 across the various categorical programs. 
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3. Perceptions of\various aspects of Chapter 2 administration and 
impact were collected through a qiiestibhriaire mailed to each LEA 
Chapter 2 administrator, thirty-six (3.6) of forty (4d), or 90%, 
of the questidnriaires^ were completed and returned. 

4. Based* upon responses to the Chapter 2 questionnaire (see #3 
above) fo.l iow-up interviews were held with five^ LEA Chapter 2 
administrators. These five LEA administrators were selected in 
order to solicit more in-depth comments which they made in 
response to various questionnaire items. 

Results 

HI of - funds: When examined in total dollars^ 



Rhode Island school systems appear, to have experienced little change as a 
result of the shift fro)^ categorical to block grant furidirig. Table 1 
shows that statewide funding increased approximately 5.5% from the final 
year of categorical funding (FY82) to the first year of block grant 
funding (FY83). An increase of approximately 1.5% ^in funding was 
experienced between the first and second year of block grant funding. 

TABLE 1 

Statewide Funding Levels ' . 

FY82 Categorical Through FY84 Chapter 2 Block Grant 



FY82 


FY83 


FY84 


Change 


Categorical 


Chapter E 


Chapter 2 


FY82-F'i'84 


$1,663,431 


$1,775,344 


$1,782^972 

♦ 


+ 7.2% 



Within the state dollar totals^ however, therp h^ve been some rather 
substantial shifts in fUriding levels. Of the state's 40 school districts 
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32 (80^) received Increased funding under Chapter 2, while 8 districts 
{iiO%) received reduced funding levels. TabSe 2 presents a comparison of 
average allocations from FY82 ^ategorical funding through FY84 Chapter 2 
block grant funding, where the categories for comparison are the total 
amounts of FY82 categorical grants received by the State's bEAs. 

TABLE 2 



Cbmparjsbri of Average Allocations 
FY82 Categorical Through FY84 Chapter 2 Block Srant 





fivg. 


fivg. 


Avg. 




FY82 


Fy82 


FY83 


FY84 


Change 


Funding bevel 


Categorical 


Ch. 2 


CM. 2 . 


FY82-FY84 


Less than 1^000 


597 


2,742 


2,609 


+ 337% 


1,000 - 4*999 


3,320 


8,088 


8,815 


+ 166% 


5,000 - 9.999 . 


7,821 


16,795 . 


17,010 


+ 119% 


10,000 - 14,999 


11,841 


19,586 


18,936 


+ 50% 


15,000 - 24,999 


20,058 


22,544 


21,685 


+ 8% 


25,000 - 49,999 


35,776. 


34,565 


34,553 


- 3% 


50,000 - 99,999 


72,057 


159^703 


157,044 


+ 118% 


More than 100,000 


248^128 


190,096 


207,300 


- 15% 



Irispectibri bf. Table 2 shows that thbse districts which received small 
amounts bf categbrical funding (predominately Title IV-B allocation 
funds) registered substantial increases in funding with the shift to 
block grant funding. In fact^ all districts whose pre^-b lock grant 
furidirig was 15^000 or less showed increases in funding tinder Chapter 2, 
with 40% of the state's districts more than doubl ing. their block fundSi 
With the exception of the two schools in the pre-block 50, Odd- 99, Odd 
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category —each of these being, relatively large districts which were hot 
very aggressive in seeking federal funds — as the arribuht of pre-blbck 
grant categorical funding increased the % change from categorical to 
Chapter 2 decreased. Those districts which experienced decreased funding 
were either urban areas or small districts which had received one or more 
Title IV^C competitive grants which were no longer available following 
the consolidation. 

Further examination of changes in categorical to Chapter 2 dollar 
allocations indicates that even a by-district analysis such as that shown 
in Table 2 needs to be understood in the context of within-distriet 
changes. The preceding paragraphs have shown that although the overall 
state funding level remained relatively stable there was a substantial 
shifting of funds from district to district, with the smaller districts 
tending io receive the greatest benefit. A second redistributidri also 
took place within school systems between programs for students attending 
a community's public arid ribri-publ ic schools. Table 3 illUstratSSi on a 
statewide basis, the furidirig levels for students who attend public arid 
hon-public schools under FY82 categorical funding and FY83 and 84 
Chapter 2 block grant funding. 

TABLE- 3 



Public/Non-Public Program Furidirig bevels 
FY82 Categorical Through FY84 Chapter 2 Block Grant 



FY82 
Eategbrieal 


FY83 
ehapter 2 


FY84 
Chapter 2 _ 


Change 
FY82-FY84 


Public 1,558,145 


• _ 
1,393,869 


1,422,861 


8.7% 


Nbri-Public 105,286 


361,475 


360*111 


+ 242 % 


TOTAL 1*563*431 


1*775*344 


1,782,972 


+ 7.2% 
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Table 3 highl ights< the fdridirig shift mentioned above. While overall 
the state of Rhode Island received a modest {7.2%) increase in_ funding 
from the last year of categorical funding in FY82i programs for students 

0 

attending the state 's publ ic schools experienced an S.7% decrease in 
funding during this period while programs for students attending the 
state's non-public schools experienced a 242% increase in funding. 

Expenditure of funds : Clearly the programs which were the single 
largest "losers" of support following the shift from categorical to block 
grant funding were those desegregation activities funded under the 
Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA). Expenditures :in this area dropped from 
the FY82 (categorical) total of $484,294 to the FY84 Chapter 2 Block 
Grant total of $59,876; or a shift from 24% of the state's categorical 
expenditures to 3% of the state's Chapter 2 expenditures being for 
desegregation activities. This large a dollar and percentage shift, 
given that the state's tdtal al location changed only slightly over the 
same period^ could account for the fact that most other program areas 
showed increases with the exception of school library resources —which 
showed a reduction of 16% (from $635,770 tp $535,283). For example, 
funding of programs for gifted and talented increased 32% (from $110,553 
to $145,934) and funding for teacher training increased 39% (from^ $98,999 
to $136,321). 

Aside from those general program expenditure levels briefly described 
above, examination of the actual project ^expenditures showed a strong 
tendency for t£As to utilize Chapter 2 funds f3r purchasing computers,' 
(particularly microcomputers) and computer software. Although it was not 
possible \q secure accurate data on FY82 categorical expenditures for 
computers, discussions with LEA and SEA program administrators indicated 

o . 10 
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thati while certainly there were some purchases of computer equipment 
under the categoricaV grants, the amount of such purchases was reflatively 
small. In the two years of Bhapter 2 blocfc grant funding, computer 
hardware and software purchases have- been $398^298 in FY83 and $578,790 
of Fy84 —or an expenditure of 33% of the state's total FY84 Chapter 2 
allocation* 

Administrator perceptions of Chapter 2 : In an attempt to determine 
if local administrators perceived that the "administrative ease" purposes 
of block grant funding (e.j,, ease of administration, increased 
^ flexibility^ less paperwork) had been achieved for them wit^i the 
implementation of Chapter 2, a questionnaire was distributed to all forty 
Rhode Island districts in Aprils 1983. Questions were also included that 
were designed to produce information about whether the number of 
students, staff and resources involved had increased, decreased* or 
stayed the same from categorical funding to block grant funding. 
Thirty-six of the forty questionnaires were returned arid summary 
statistics were calculated. • 

Further, the federal programs cbbrdiriatbrs iri six districts were 
interviewed to provide more iri-depth information on their reactions to 
changes iri operatiori from categorical funding to the first year of block 
grarits. 

Results of the questionnaires indicated that local school district 
administrators in •charge of Chapter 2 block grdnt programs felt that the 
application process vyas easy to ^ complete, involved less paperwork arid 
allowed increased flexibility iri prbgrammirig. Less thari half, iridicated 
that admiriistrative or fiscal chariges had accrued as a result of 
Chapter 2* arid 59% stated that programs previously conducted under 

ERIC 
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cateyorical funding had been continued. This information is summarized 
in table 4. 

^ TABtE 4 ^ 
Block Grant Issues by Percentage Agree/Bisagree 



Strongly Agree . Strongly Disagree 

TOPle ^ or ^ - or 

Agree Disagree 



Applieatibh eempleted with Ease 


86% 




14% 


Increased Flexibility 


97% ' 




3% ^ 


bess Pat)erwbrk 


69% 




31% ' 


Previous Project Continues! 


59% 


• 


41% 


Administrative CharigesOccUrred 


36% 


*« 




Fiscal Changes Occurred 


. 48% 




52%* 



The change from categorical to block grant funding resulted in the 
majority of the districts reporting they were serving more students than 
before and delivering more services than they did under categorical 
funding. Most districts reported that there was no change in staff being 
trained; while most districts irdicated that more staff was, in fact, 
involved under block grant programs than under categorical pnding. 
Table 5 presents this information;^ 

TABLE 5 f . 

. Change from Categorical to Block Grant r-'Utiding 



TOPIC More a Less . Wbrie 



Students Servid 54% 24% 22% 

Services Delivered 54% ' 20%. 26% 

Staff Involved 42% 33% . 25% 

Staff Trained - 39% - ' 19«. '*2« 
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Fol low-up site interviews in six sclibbi districts ^provided little 

supplementary information to the questionnaire results. Interviewees 

considered the appl ieatiori process to be easier than in the past$ 

primarily because only one application was involved. This simplified. 

bookkeeping and necessitated fewer committees and meetings. Few 

substantive administrative or fiscal changes had resulted because the 

administrators responsible for managing categorical programs in the past 

had been given responsibility for administering the block grant programs. 

■ » 

Summary 

This paper has examined the changes that have occurred in the 
distribution and expenditdre of funds in Rhode Island as a result of the 
change from categorical to blbek grant funding. Certainly there have 
been some shifts in where the funds are expended: 

- smaller schbdV districts received substantial increases (although 
still relatively small dollar, ^^^^ in funding with the change 
from categorical to block grant funding; 

- programs for students attending non-pubjic schools received 
substantial increases in funding while programs in .public schools 
received decreases in funding. 

There have also been. some shifte in how the funds are expended: . 

- less money is being expended on desegregation prbgramsi 

- less expended oh dembhstratibn/adaptibri bf nationally validated 
programs; 

- less expended bh books and other library and print based media; 

- more expended on prbgrams fbr gifted students; 

- more fbr (micro) computer hardware and software; 

- mbre fbr teacher training. 
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Responses to the basic polic^^ issue wh]ch this paper attempts to 

# •__ 

address —the extent to which federal categorical program goals have 

cohtinaed to be pursued under EBIA Ehapter 2 —are implicit in the 

changes in expenditures described above^ The extent to which these 

changes arie perceived as being in the national interest arid cbrisisterit 

with the federal goyerrimeilt's ceritral cbricerris iri edUcatibri described by 

Vbgel arid preserited iri the iritrbdUctidri to this paper is arguable. In 

the past there has beeri a federal fUridirig "tilt" or pribrity toward the 

special educational rieeds of Urbari ceriters^ toward educational programs 

offered through public schools^ and toward desegregation and other 

programs cited in this study as receiving ; lessened support under 

Chapter 2. If other states are noting changes similar to those 

identified in this study^ and if upon examination it is felt that these 

areas continue high as federal priorities in the national interest, then 

consideration should be given to means to insure they are addressed. 
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